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W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 


W. C. Berwick Sayers died on October 7th at the age of 78. He had been ill for a 
short time. 

An obituary will appear in these columns next month, but in the meantime it is right 
that mention be made of the generous and unstinting service which Berwick Sayers gave 
to “THe Lisrary Worvpd’’. His association with this journal lasted for more than thirty 
years. He was the writer of Memorabilia each month, and, at his death, Chief of the Editorial 
committee. Both of these were open secrets in the profession, and it says much that never 
at any time was the anonymity of our official policy called into question, nor reasons other 
than personal modesty suggested for it. 

Of Sayers’ contributions to librarianship it is for others to speak. His personal qualities 
those who knew him will remember. Our brief is narrower; it is only to emphasise that 
without the influence of a man of his calibre ‘““THe Lisrary Wor.LpD’’ would long since have 
fallen by the wayside. He regarded independent comment as a pillar of any Establishment, 
and his continued encouragement has been the anchor of this journal over recent years. 

His association with “Tue Lisrary Wor vp”’ has left us much to live up to. 
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Problems and Progress in Norway 


By K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A. 
Borough Librarian, Hendon 


A RECENT visit to Norway gave me the 
opportunity to see a cross-section of libraries 
including those of the Royal University, the 
Storting and the Nobel Institute, the 
Deichman Library and its branches in and 
around Oslo, an industrial research library 
at Blindern, and provincial public libraries 
at Fredrikstad, Sarpsborg and Tonsberg. In 
addition, I visited the Statens Bibliotektilsyn 
State Library Office), the Norwegian 
Library School, and the A/L Biblioteksentralen 
(the Central Buying Agency for Libraries). 
I had interesting discussions with Harald L. 
Tveterds, director of the Royal University 
Library and State adviser on scientific and 
research libraries, and also with Anders 
Andreassen, State director for public and 
school libraries, whose help throughout was 
invaluable. 


It is not the intention of this article to 
touch upon the library history of Norway, 
for that has been dealt with by J. Periam 
Danton in his monograph United States 
influence upon Norwegian librarianship, 18g0- 
1940. Nor do I wish to say very much about 
the background to libraries in Norway, in 
view of Philip M. Whiteman’s interesting 
article in the October 1959 issue of the 
Library Association Record. 1 propose instead to 
deal with some of the current problems 
confronting Norwegian librarians, and to 
refer to their future plans for overcoming the 
existing difficulties. 

Every British librarian who visits Scandi- 
navia finds himself faced immediately with a 
series of geographical factors which force 
him to reconsider the concepts and statistics 
of the kind of librarianship he has grown up 
with. Instead of the teeming population of 
Britain, living cheek by jowl on a small 
island, we find in the Nordic countries many 
fewer people living in a much greater space. 
Their cities and towns are much smaller 
than ours, while their rural communities 
are scattered often to the point of complete 
isolation. Denmark, for instance, has less 
than the population of Lancashire, while 
Sweden, with an area half as big again as 
Britain, cannot muster as many people as 
greater London. Norway offers the greatest 


contrast of all. Only 3} million people live 
in a country which is over a thousand miles 
long, a land in which communications are 
made difficult by mountain massifs and 
fjords, and a region which has many square 
miles of territory within the Arctic Circle. 
Apart from Oslo, Bergen and now Trond- 
heim, no Norwegian city has a population of 
over 60,000. Drammen, for example, with 
30,000 people is the country’s fifth largest 
city. Places like Rjukan and Odda, with six 
or seven thousand people, are important 
centres in Norway, and not the insignificant 
towns they might be considered to be if they 
were here in Britain. 

In addition to these topographical diffi- 
culties, the effect of the war upon Norway 
must not be forgotten. In 1939 all was set 
for an era of library development, but the 
aftermath of the war has been as prolonged 
as it has been here, and it is only now that 
the progress is beginning. 

Fortunately for Norway, there are firm 
foundations on which to develop the library 
service. The country’s research libraries, 
and the schemes of national and _inter- 
national co-operation, are geared to the 
Royal University Library, which has the 
privilege of legal deposit. The current 
national bibliography dates back to 1880 
and since 1952 it has been prepared at the 
Royal University Library though not pub- 
lished there. The librarians there play a 
leading part in the Skandia Plan, the scheme 
_for co-operative acquisition and storage of 
scientific and technical literature which is 
being supported by all the important 
research libraries in Scandinavia. The 
scheme was described by Harald L. Tveteras 
in a recent issue of the Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries. Inaugurated in 1957, the plan is 
still going quite slowly, but its progress so 
far and its potentialities have convinced the 
Scandinavian librarians that a similar scheme 
must soon be started for the humanities. 


As already mentioned, the director of the 
Royal University Library has, since 1957, 
been State adviser for the country’s research 
libraries, which means that they can be 
developed according to a rational plan, 
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especially in the field of library co-operation. 
No fewer than 62 libraries now send entries 
to the union catalogue of periodicals in the 
Royal University Library, and only two of 
these are public libraries—Oslo and Bergen. 
The immediate needs of the research libraries 
are those which are perhaps common to 
libraries all over the world. More trained 
librarians, more money to keep pace with 
rising prices of books, more new buildings, 
and more space in existing buildings. The 
Royal University Library, on Drammens- 
veien, was built in 1913 and has already been 
extended. It is now getting ready for a 
further extension and it is fortunate that the 
space happens to be available. Under 
active consideration too, is the need to 
obtain premises suitable as a repository for 
the preservation of last copies of rare, 
specialised books. 

One of Norway’s newest and most inter- 
esting special libraries is the Joint Library 
of the Industrial Research Centre at Blindern. 
This is the one described by Philip M. White- 
man as being partly financed out of the 
profits of Norwegian football pools. Opened 
in 1956, it is classed on UDC and takes over 
1,000 current periodicals. The library 
plays a full part in co-operation, borrowing 
and lending freely from other libraries. 
About one-third of the periodicals used 
each year are borrowed from other libraries. 

The public and school libraries in Norway 
operate under an Act of 1955. They receive 
state aid, admittedly not very much, and a 
Library Director at the Statens Bibliotektilsyn 
gives advice and leadership in the work of 
development throughout the country. The 
system of state aid for public libraries is a 
little complicated but worthy of study. The 
maximum grant is {500 but if it is a sentral- 
bibliotek (county library) it can get supple- 
mentary state aid up to a maximum of 
£1,250. If a bookmobile is operated, there 
is a further grant of not more than £250. 
Finally, for libraries in towns of less than 
10,000 population, a maximum of {50 may 
be given by the state towards the cost of 
reference books, if such a collection is 
maintained. Branch libraries attract grants 
so long as the total state aid to the libraries 
in any one municipality does notexceed £ 1,000. 

Unlike Denmark, where the children’s 
departments of public libraries are operated 
as separate entities in order to qualify for 


additional grant, there are no special grants 
to children’s departments in Norway. This 
is not to say that nothing is done for children. 
Because of the very scattered population and 
the long distances in the country, the Nor- 
wegians have found it better to develop the 
libraries in the schools to which all children 
go. Every elementary school in the country, 
about 5,000 of them, must provide a school 
library under the Libraries Acts, and they 
all receive state grants annually. 


Three important points are to be noted 
about the state assistance to public libraries. 
First, there is a general deduction of 24% 
from all grants in order to help finance 
special projects such as central cataloguing 
and other bibliographical work. Secondly, 
there is a system of grants to authors financed 
by a sum not exceeding 5% of the total 
state aid towards purchasing new books for 
public and school libraries. This sum is not 
taken from the state grants to libraries, but is 
an addition, and the Norwegian authors’ 
grant system works quite differently from 
that of Denmark. Indeed, it is more of a 
benevolent fund than an authors’ lending 
right. Help is given to young authors, and 
also to older ones who may be in straitened 
circumstances. Such writers can receive a 
grant of not more than £200 from the state 
fund, which is administered confidentially 
by a small sub-committee directly responsible 
to the Minister of Church and Education. 
The third point of interest is that the state 
grant for books and binding is not paid 
directly to the libraries, but is placed to their 
credit at the A/L Biblioteksentralen, so that the 
state assistance for books and binding must 
be spent there. 

We can only discover what all this means 
in practice by looking at the budgets of some 
individual libraries. Let us look first at 
Tonsberg, a city of 13,000 people which has a 
sentralbibliotek serving the county of Vestfold. 
This library’s current budget shows a total 
expenditure of £16,000 and the income from 
the state amounts to £2,240, or about 14% 
of the whole. The £2,240 is made up in this 
way—{1,250 for being a_ sentralbibliotek, 
£250 for the bookmobile, £75 for book-boxes, 
£177 10s. fora branch library and £487 10s. 
for the town library. The latter sum repre- 
sents the maximum grant of £500 less the 
24°, for the disposal sum already referred to. 
Of course, it must be remembered that the 
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independent libraries in Vestfold county, 
that is the satellite libraries of Tonsberg, are 
also receiving their due proportion of money 
from the state. 

Now let us look at a library which is not a 
sentralbibliotek, Sarpsborg for instance. Here 
the library serves the town only, which like 
Tonsberg has a population of about 13,000. 
The current annual expenditure is £12,155, 
but only £500 or about 4% of the whole, is 
received from the state. The larger the 
independent library, the more insignificant 


is the amount of state assistance. Norway’s 
biggest public library, the Deichman in 
Oslo, has an annual budget of £142,000 


1958-9 figures) but only £1,000 or con- 
siderably less than 1% was state aid. 

There is no doubt that the grants, which 
were laid down in specific figures in the 1955 
Act, are now quite inadequate, but those 
concerned with public and school libraries 
in Norway are fully alive to this. There are 
other flaws in the current Act, a notable one 
being that although county councils must 
make annual contributions to the sentral- 
biblioteks, no minimum amount is laid down, 
with the result that some counties are 
making reasonable contributions while others, 
the majority, are shirking their responsi- 
bilities. There is the possibility in the future 
of a new Act to remedy these and other legal 
defects, as well as to improve the grants. 

There is some evidence that the Govern- 
ment, having noted the improvements which 
have already taken place in Norwegian 
libraries, will release more money to hasten 
the trend, but unfortunately it is not just the 
lack of money that hampers progress, it is 
the severe shortage of trained librarians. 
This shortage is nation-wide and it is felt 
even in Oslo, but in the provinces matters 
are even worse and there is great difficulty 
and considerable delay in finding a replace- 
ment when a librarian leaves. 

Up to three years ago the Norwegian 
Library School housed in the Deichman 
Library was training 25 to 30 librarians each 
year. Since then the intake has been increased 
to 35 but this is still not enough. Expansion 
of the school is now imminent and next year 
the number of students will be increased to 
50. Whether this number will be sufficient, 
and whether Norwegian librarianship can 
attract entrants of the right calibre is prob- 
lematical. 


Low salaries are at the root of 
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the trouble. Improvements are slowly 
taking place, but the salaries of librarians 
are still well below those of teachers. It is 
always difficult to compare the general 
level of salaries in one country with those 
in others, but it can safely be affirmed that 
the remuneration of Norwegian librarians is 
well below that of their colleagues in the 
United States, Britain, Sweden and Denmark. 


I have mentioned the sentralbiblioteks or 
county libraries and it is time now to look at 
the position in regard to buildings. There 
are eighteen counties in Norway, plus Oslo 
and Bergen which are counties in their own 
right, and in general every county has its 
own sentralbibliotek. But there are exceptions. 
Finnmark, for instance, in the far north, is 
divided into East and West Finnmark, 
that there are two sentralbiblioteks, one in 
Vadso and the other at Hammerfest. Nord- 
land also has two county libraries, at Narvik 
and at Mo. Further south there are two 
instances of one library serving two counties. 
These are Trondheim, which serves Nord- 
Trondelag and Sor-Tréndelag, and Bergen, 
which covers Hordaland and Sogn og 
Fjordane. 

Two other anomalies should be noted. 
The first is that the sentralbibliotek for 
Telemark county is not a town library at all. 
It is the Telemark Landsbruksbibliotek, the 
county agricultural college library near 
Sove. The other irregularity concerns the 
county of Akershus which, although a 
populous county area surrounding Oslo, has 
up to now had no sentralbibliotek. This 
position, however, is to be speedily rectified, 
for a new building at Skedsmo, near 
Strommen, is almost ready to open. It will 
certainly be functioning early in 1961 as the 
sentralbibliotek for Akershus, and it is hoped 
that this new building will be a showpiece 
which will urge other local authorities in 
Norway to emulation. 


Considering the post-war difficulties, our 
Norwegian colleagues have nothing to be 
ashamed of. Vadso and Kirkenes had new 
buildings in 1952, Kristiansund N. in 1955, 
Alesund in 1956, Hammerfest and Odda in 
1957, and Lillehammer in 1959. For the 
future, as well as the Skedsmo library just 
mentioned, there will soon be new buildings 
at Skien, Rjukan and Stavanger. In the 
latter city the library is to form part of a fine 
new civic centre building. 
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As far as the country districts are con- 
cerned, the book supply obviously varies in 
quality and quantity. I saw two small 
libraries at Borre and Stokke in Vestfold 


county, both of which showed evidence of 


efficient care and attention. On the other 
hand, only seven of the _ sentralbiblioteks 
operate bookmobiles and only one, Bergen, 
has a book-boat. This had its maiden voyage 
in the fall of 1959 and was an immediate 
success. The future programme for the 
sentralbiblioteks includes plans to increase the 
number of both bookmobiles and _ book- 
boats. 


Before concluding, something must be 
said about A/L Biblioteksentralen, the buying 
agency housed on a light industry site on 
the outskirts of Oslo. This is a counterpart 
of the Swedish Bibliotekstjdnst, the German 
EkX and the Dansk Bibliografisk Kontor (the 
Danish Bibliographic Office), but there are 
important differences. The Norwegians 
were perhaps the first to conceive the idea oi 
a central library supply agency, as far back 
as 1905, although it began then as a private 
concern. Now it is a publicly-owned organi- 
sation with a capital of £39,000. The shares 
are in units of £15, the state owning £7,500 
worth and the remainder being taken up by 
the municipalities, who may buy one share 
for every 1,200 of their inhabitants. Under 
the energetic direction of its general manager, 
Hr. Berntsen, A/L Biblioteksentralen is now 
making great strides. Since the present 
building opened in 1952, it has been twice 
extended. ‘The bookbindery began in 1958 
and last year 380,000 books were bought in 
sheets, bound, serviced and delivered to 
public and school libraries. Standard prices 
for binding are charged irrespective of book 
sizes—about 4s. 5d. for school library books 
and 7s. for public library books including 
lettering. ‘These prices also include servicing 
and one printed catalogue card which can be 
said to be subsidised as it is paid for by the 
state. Additional cards are supplied at the 
rate of 8 ore (just under 1d.) per bound book 
and 10 ore (just over 1d.) for books not 
ordered through the agency. Last year 
half a million printed catalogue cards were 
sold. The organisation is still expanding and 
it is anticipated that quite soon the book turn- 
over will be 450,000 per annum and that the 
printed catalogue cards will be selling at the 
rate of one million each year. 


A/L Biblioteksentralen now has a _ biblio- 
graphical department with librarians on the 
staff and co-operative booklists are being 
produced. The organisation also manu- 
factures and markets standard library sta- 
tionery, furniture and accessories. 


Circulation figures in Norwegian libraries 
are rising and the planned development will 
ensure that they will continue to rise. The 
advent of television, which has just arrived in 
Norway, may probably mean a temporary 
check, but in the long run it will encourage 
the circulation of the more worthwhile books. 
The overriding and immediate need in 
Norway is to improve the salaries of lib- 
rarians. If this is done, the recruitment 
problem should soon be solved, and the 
expansion of the Norwegian Library School 
will gradually fill the gaps in the ranks of 
trained librarians. With a new Libraries 
Act, with the new buildings which are being 
motivated by the Statens Bibliotektilsyn, and 
with more bookmobiles and _ book-boats, 
Norway’s library service will soon be compre- 
hensive enough to triumph over the adverse 
factors which Norwegian geography pre- 
sents. 


I cannot finish this article without referring 
to the help given to me by Anders Andreassen, 
Library Director, and Else Granheim, 
Library Adviser, who have read the script 
and made suggestions. It must be made 
clear, however, that they bear no respon- 
sibility for the opinions expressed, which are 
entirely my own. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 


POST OF LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Librarian. 

The salary attached to the post will be 
according to the scale £2,400 x 60—£2,700. The 
initial salary will be determined according to the 
qualifications and experience of the successful 
applicant. 

Membership of the University Institutions 
Provident Fund and of the Staff Medical Aid 
Fund is compulsory. 

Intending applicants are advised to obtain 
further information regarding the vacancy from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.|I. 

Applications close, in South Africa and 
London, on 30th November, 1960. 
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Desiderata Lists 
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By M. H. Sratuam, M.A., F.L.A. 
Chief Library Assistant, University of London Library 


THERE is nothing new about desiderata lists. 
From time immemorial librarians have been 
hopefully compiling them, and in 1957 the 
University of London Library started to 
circulate lists to booksellers and other likely 
sources. The response was more encouraging 
than had been expected. About 40% of all 
books asked for in the fifteen or so lists 
produced since then have by now been 
obtained. As a result, the frequency with 
which lists are sent out has recently been 
stepped up, and the process of preparing and 
circulating them, together with recording 
replies received, has gradually been made 
more systematic. In view of this, some 
librarians may like to know more details of 
our routine. 

The lists are circulated every six weeks or 
so and consist of about 25 items. This may 
seem few, but a list this long can easily be 
contained on a single octavo sheet, and is 
not likely to make even the busiest book- 
seller lose patience (alas, that some book- 
sellers, with their three-thousand-item cata- 
logues, do not have similar consideration 
for librarians). There is no limit to the 
variety of items a list may embrace A 
cumulated volume of the English catalogue of 
books, Ley’s edition of Forster’s Life of Charles 
Dickens, the Vailima edition of Stevenson’s 
Collected works, and Aegean memories by Sir 
Compton Mackenzie are some items from a 
single list that we have recently bought. 
More general requests may also be included; 
within two months of asking for “‘any novels” 
by M. E. Braddon we had obtained 17 at 
very reasonable prices, and we had an excel- 
lent response to a request for ‘“‘any works”’ by 
the seventeenth century theologian William 
Perkins. 

Entries for each item are confined to 
author, with initials, short-title of book, and 
date of publication, unless the edition is 
important, when this is specified. Publisher 
place of publication are only mentioned if 
this will help to identify the book. The 
number of volumes is given if the work 
wanted consists of more than one, but we 
have not so far found that there has been 
any response to requests for specific volumes 


. 


from a set. Each entry is numbered, as this 
is useful in recording reports when these 
come in, and the sheet is headed with the 
address of the library, the number of the 
list, and the month of publication. It is as 
well to add a note asking booksellers to 
report any book before sending. 

The reproduction of the list is very cheap. 
It is either duplicated from a typed stencil 
or typed on an electric typewriter and then 
produced by offset litho from a xerographic 
plate. The amount produced has varied 
from time to time but, when sending only to 
booksellers, 150 is about the number; this 
leaves a few spare copies to form a stock 
from which backnumbers can be sent to 
any new-found bookseller who is interested. 
I say “when sending only to booksellers’’ as 
we occasionally send a list out with our 
bi-monthly list of accessions which has a 
wide circulation; in spite of this, the response 
has been so poor that we do not, as a rule, 
feel the extra labour involved is justified. We 
do, however, send lists to a few sources 
other than booksellers (e.g. a theological 
college which happens to have a constant 
turnover of duplicates, a book-collector who 
is gradually distributing her library, etc.). 

The choice of booksellers circulated is a 
little arbitrary. To start with, we send to 
most English booksellers (and one or two 
American) with whom we do business. In 
addition, likely-looking booksellers mentioned 
in the London, Oxford and Cambridge 
sections of the latest edition of Dealers in 
books have received at least two lists, and it 
is hoped eventually to send several lists to 
selected booksellers in the home counties 
and probably further afield. Members of 
the library staff are also encouraged to 
report any booksellers known to them whom 
they think might be interested. We have not 
so far prepared lists of books on particular 
subjects to send to specialist booksellers 
(this could obviously be done); but we are 
about to start drawing-up lists of foreign 
books, country by country, to send to book- 
sellers abroad, and we have recently sent 
out our first two periodicals lists to which we 
have had, again, a surprising number of 
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replies. Moreover, the records which are 
kept of what lists are sent to which book- 
sellers, and of all offers received whether 
we consider them or not, help us to build up 
over the months a clear idea of the book- 
sellers most responsive to the lists. As a 
result, the number sent out will gradually 
be whittled down—there is no point in 
repeatedly sending lists to a bookseller from 
whom one hears nothing; although, if a 
bookseller reports on a list he has received, 
we try to send him all lists published for a 
considerable time afterwards, whether we 
hear from him again or not; and we may 
also, if we like his offer, send him back- 
numbers of lists which he has not seen. 


It has sometimes been said that to put a 
request for a book on a desiderata list is a 
sure way of putting its price up. In fact, 
this has not been our experience. To most 
of the entries on our lists we have either had 
no replies or several, and in the latter case 
prices quoted have varied enormously. 
Take, for instance, the four items already 
mentioned which were selected quite arbi- 
trarily. We had only one offer of the cumu- 
lated volume of the English catalogue of books 
at £13, which we considered an excellent 
bargain and bought. But we had seven 
offers of the Vailima edition of Stevenson’s 
Collected works at prices varying between £26 
and £15 (the set we bought for £16 was as 
new); we had five offers of Mackenzie’s 
Aegean memories at 258., 178. 6d., 14s. 6d., and 


10s. (twice); and we had four offers of Ley’s 
edition of Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens at 
£2 2s., £2, 25s., and $3.75. Moreover, I 
think that only in rare cases can these 
variations in price be accounted for by 
differences in condition of the copies offered. 
When we have had a choice, we have almost 
always bought the cheapest copy, and this 
has never been in poor condition. Even 
copies of a well-known one-volume work, 
all reported in good condition, can vary 
enormously in price. The three offers we 
recently received of copies of Stubbs’ Lectures 
on early English history, for instance, all 
quoted as “‘good’’ or “‘nice’’, were priced at 
£2, 30s., and 25s. _ ‘In fact, putting a book 
on a desiderata list seems to be a sure way 
of getting the cheapest copy available, 
provided always that one’s coverage of 
booksellers is extensive. 

Desiderata lists, of course, can never be 
more than the most partial solution to the 
problem of obtaining all the out-of-print 
books that a library needs. The majority 
of these will always be bought by scanning 
second-hand catalogues and by sending 
orders direct to this bookseller or that. But 
we have found them a surprisingly good way 
of tracking down a number of books which 
have proved for a long time unobtainable; 
and they do help to reveal those few book- 
sellers who will take pains to find a book and 
whose prices are reasonable. 


Technical Library Service in Counties 


By D. P. Morttock, F.L.A. 
Deputy Librarian, Norfolk County Library 


In national and local government circles 
today “technical education” is an OK 
phrase and the libraries of this country have 
managed to catch the coat tails of formal 
education and share in the benefits that 
follow ministerial enthusiasms. A number 
of county libraries have established technical 
services while others are preparing to do so 
and since background conditions and pro- 
fessional opinions are so variable, some 
comment may be justified. 


In essence a technical library service 


administered by a county library should aim 
to provide facilities comparable to those 


enjoyed by the readers using a large muni- 
cipal library. That is to say, it should be the 
equivalent of the commercial and technical 
department. In some part it may have to 
include work which, in a municipal library, 
would be the prerogative of the reference 
library, the reason being that no county can 
hope to provide at the present time a straight- 
forward reference service on large city lines. 


In planning such a service the county is 
immediately faced with the problem which 
has always been a constant factor in all its 
activities—distance and _ dispersal. The 
municipal library has significant advantages 
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in this respect. 
stock, staff and readers which at least 
enables the problems of a particular service 
to be viewed as a whole. Stock selection is 
more often a simple question of “Can we 
afford it ?’’, rather than “If we can afford it, 
where can we put it to best use ?”’. Staffing 
may well be a problem in the city library 
but it is one which is, in the main, concen- 
trated within one building. A city’s student 
population may well be dispersed among a 
number of colleges and institutes, but all are 
normally within a reasonable distance of the 
central library. 

In a county the situation is otherwise. The 
general bookstock is split into collections 
which vary in size from a few hundred to a 
few thousand. The quality and extent of the 
Headquarters service varies a great deal 
from county to county and available accom- 
modation is often ludicrously inadequate. 
Many Headquarters were never designed as 
points of service to the public and this in 
part explains the high percentage of adapted 
and temporary buildings. Industry and the 
student population 
potential users of a technical service—are 
isolated in low concentrations and are 
relatively difficult to contact and to provide 
for. Staffing is obviously more difficult. 
[here is, in fact, no real substitute for the 
compact system that can be 
organised in a city. 

Despite all this there can be little doubt 
that any county is responsible for roughly 
the same percentage of the total student 
population as its opposite number and the 
potential demand is similar. Nevertheless 
there remain differences which should not be 
overlooked. <A service to industry is nor- 
mally much more important in the large 
towns for the simple reason that they 
represent the natural concentrations, often 
grouping conveniently by commodity or 
product, and representing a demand that 
can be assessed and evaluated. 


interlocking 


Industry in county areas tends to be 
patchy. In the Home counties particularly, 
one finds a multiplicity of small firms and 
overspill areas are characterised by a wide 
variety of light engineering and components 
factories. In the Midlands and the North 
basic industries such as coal mining and 
textiles are somewhat easier to deal with, in 
that their apprentice intake is canalised 


It enjoys a concentration of 


the two main groups of 


through specific technical colleges, but all 

county areas have a large number of isolated 

business concerns which might well benefit 
from a technical information service but 
which are difficult to cater for. 

The ways in which these problems are 
approached vary a good deal from county to 
county because the factors on which an 
appraisal depends themselves vary. The 
number and disposition of full-time and 
part-time service points, the technical college 
position and the nature of industry in the 
area are all things which will determine the 
methods chosen. 

Broadly speaking, the service has to be 
organised in one of three ways: 

1. As a department of the Headquarters 
administration under the general control 
of the County Librarian. 

2. As a separate service for which the 
Further Education Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee is responsible. 


3. As an extension service of one or more of 


the technical colleges. 
Inevitably, there are cases of compromise 
between these methods. Whatever the 
approach, the aim should be the same. 
The service should seek to provide :— 
1. A balanced, up to date, and authoritative 
selection of technical literature in the 
Branch Libraries. 


2. A reference library for each technical 
college which will enable it to meet the 
day to day needs of the staff and students. 

3. A technical information service to in- 


dustry to the degree required by local 
circumstances. 

4. Means whereby the stock resources within 
the county are put to best use. 

5. Staff suitably qualified and trained to 
achieve these aims. 

I propose now to deal 

separately. 


with these items 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 

I have inferred that technical stock in 
Branch Libraries is considered important 
enough to justify its integration with the rest 
of the service, and I believe this to be most 
important. Neither the stock of the technical 
college libraries nor the stock in the Branches 
can be considered separately when it is 
realised that the student normally uses 
either source indiscriminately. This is 
closely related to the need to provide loan 
collections in the colleges, but the student 
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will need to use Branch stocks during and 
after his period at the college and both 
branch and college stocks should be governed 
by the same book selection policy. 


It is not easy to select a technical stock for 
Branches that will be equal to the demands 
that are likely to be made upon it. The 500 
and 600 classes of Dewey (allowing for the 
lunacies of classification) come within the 
technical librarian’s field of responsibility 
and he has to provide a current selection 
that will satisfy the schoolboy, the student, 
the graduate, and the technician, together 
with all those who come to need technical 
literature in connection with their hobbies, 
house maintenance, etc. County Branch 
stocks are subject to considerable fluctuation 
and may be influenced by regionalisation; 
technical sections vary in size from 200 books 
to 2,000. There are, however, minimum 
standards that should be applied, and each 
Branch stock should include standard texts 
that a reader in a well used subject might 
reasonably expect to see on the shelves. The 
estimated needs of the readers have to be 
balanced against the shelf space available and 
also in the case of a regionalised county, 
against the proximity of a larger technical 
selection. 


The level of such “standard’’ texts has 
also to be decided, and this will depend in 
part on local conditions. Where there is a 
technical college close by and the majority 
of students are taking O.N.C. courses this 
will affect the stock selection; a constant 
undergraduate population will do likewise. 
Syllabuses and reading lists issued by local 
colleges and evening institutes are useful 
guides in this respect. Local industry will 
also influence branch stock selection, parti- 
cularly where students and trainees are 
working and attending courses outside the 
immediate branch area. 


I believe that it is possible and necessary to 
arrive at a basic stock list covering technical 
literature for all County Branches, if only to 


ensure that there is some uniformity of 


service and to prevent wasteful duplication 
on the one hand and undue stock movement 
and delay on the other. Such a stock list 
cannot be extensive because of the variety in 
the size and needs of individual branches, 
but it can represent minimum requirements, 
provided that it is based on known needs and 


authoritative sources. Needless to say it 
requires continual revision. 


The pattern of demand in _ technical 
reading at Branch level can be assessed by 
detailed analysis of issue figures over a 
period of time and by a study of requests 
received. There can be no hard and fast 
rule for the percentage of total stock to be 
allowed for individual subjects, but attention 
to the correlation of stock/issue figures often 
reveals a faulty balance. Commonly used 
issue statistics normally give no inkling of 
this. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

Most colleges have had libraries of some 
sort since their inception, but it is only 
recently, following government policy, that 
the matter has assumed some importance 
and urgency. The need is for a reference 
library which is adequate for the staff and 
Students. Beyond this there may be depart- 
mental collections, loan collections, and re- 
creative libraries. The provision of non-book 
materials and facilities for micro-records has 
to be taken into account. The relation of the 
college libraries with the rest of the county 
technical service depends a great deal on 
their control. They may be fully integrated, 
their staff responsible to the County Librarian 
and their stock a part of the county stock. 
Or, the college librarian may be appointed 
by the college authorities and be responsible 
to the Principal. It follows that book selec- 
tion may or may not be integrated and co- 
operation (implying movement of stock, 
controlled duplication, allocation of periodi- 
cal coverage, sharing of facilities, etc.) 
may be easy or impossible. It is safe to say 
that a successful college library only follows 
successful staff and control arrangements. 
Theoretical solutions agreed on in advance 
do not always work. As an example, it is 
often agreed that teaching staff in a college 
must bear responsibility for book selection 
within their own subjects, or at least exercise 
some control upon what is bought. This no 
doubt is ideal in university circles and would 
be admirable in technical colleges if one 
could always rely on the staff in question 
knowing the literature of their subject. 
Experience shows it to be otherwise all too 
often. 

Other difficulties can arise from the status 
of the librarian in relation to Heads of 
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Departments. Often appointed on an 
Assistant Lecturer scale, he may find him- 
self outflanked by Heads of Departments in 
his dealings with the Principal. Interpre- 
tations of the rules of the library governing 
loans, periodical circulation and the control 
of departmental collections are particularly 
affected in such situations. It would seem 
that there is less likelihood of such situations 
arising where the college library staff are 
answerable to the county librarian initially, 
and can count on disinterested rulings being 
applied impartially. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 

The approach to this aspect of the work in 
counties varies. In at least one county a 
clear cut decision has been made not to 
attempt any sort of service to industry, at 
least for the time being. The reasons under- 
lying the decision are interesting: (a) that the 
available could not provide a 
reasonable service to more than the existing 
service points and colleges; (b) previous 
approaches to local industry to enlist support 
for, or promote interest in an information 
service had met with no success. 


resources 


It has often been said that the need for 
such a service is so obvious as not to need any 
emphasis, and that libraries are at fault in 
failing to supply it. I am not at all sure that 
this is always so. A great deal depends on 
the type of industry and the size of its units. 
The large concerns normally have their 
own libraries and information sections and 
they do not concern me here except to say 
that effective liaison between the county and 
the firm is invariably profitable and _ nor- 
mally easy to achieve. It is the rest that 
present the difficulties. I have been told on 
many occasions by the people concerned, 
that Management are not interested in being 
made aware of new literature of possible 
value to them, and that they cannot assimilate 
the contents in their ““IN”’ trays as it is. Lack 
of time and an inherently conservative 
approach appear to be the main barriers 
both factors stemming from bad manage- 
ment. Hopeful placing of selected periodicals 
in nearby Branch Libraries meets with little 
or no response, partly because those same 
periodicals are part of the “IN”’ tray accumu- 
lation referred to. Requests for information 
from such firms often go direct to their 
own trade associations and (without 


cynicism) I feel that it is as well that they do. 
While I am reluctant to believe that some- 
thing cannot be done, it is difficult to be 
optimistic in the face of the corroborative 
evidence to be found in Nigel Calder’s 
“What they read and why’’—a_ recent 
analysis of the use of literature in the elec- 
trical and electronics industries. If there are 
convenient concentrations of particular in- 
dustries and if the information service can 
secure the backing of powerful outside 
interests then a successful outcome is more 


likely. 


EFrFecTIVE Use OF THE STOCK 

Technical stock is not alone in requiring 
effective exploitation, and much that I 
would suggest applies equally to the rest of 
the library’s holdings. Not nearly enough 
time is spent on the revision of stock. In 
this respect county libraries do not measure 
up to their municipal partners. Books that 
cannot be used in Branches often go to the 
book stack as a matter of course, irrespective 
of their value, and it becomes a mere accumu- 
lation. Superseded editions, popularizations 
and ephemera should have no place there 
(excepting national coverage and other 
specialisation responsibilities) and they pre- 
vent the book stack from fulfilling its proper 
function. It should be a collection of the 
more specialised texts together with older 
material which is still valuable and which 
has not been superseded; it should supple- 
ment Branch and College stocks as the need 
arises. This means that stock revision in the 
stack should be a continuous process care- 
fully carried out, demanding the attention of 
qualified staff making full use of information 


_available in bibliographies and publishers’ 


lists. 

From such a base, collections on specific 
subjects with suitable display material can 
be used in Branch libraries to make the 
public aware of the breadth and depth of 
the stock. It should be possible for students 
to use the stack direct, and group visits from 
sixth forms and technical college intakes 
would help to foster this. 

Where a convenient centre exists for a 
specialist collection, such as an agricultural 
college or research institute, I feel that there 
is much to be gained by transferring the 
county’s holding there. The stock is put to 
more intensive use and contact can be 
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maintained with the teaching staff. The 
success of such an arrangement depends, 
however, on the control of the stock being 
firmly in the county library’s hands. 

The regular publication of a news sheet or 
list of additions is worth-while, provided that 
it goes beyond bare author and title entries. 
For technical stock particularly, annotations 
are essential if such a list is to be useful. 
Distribution should be on a person to person 
basis organised either through the Branch 
Library network or through a_ central 
mailing list. If the latter is used, a personal 
contact first is desirable. If followed by an 
indexing/abstracting service such an arrange- 
ment can form the basis of a full information 
service if the demand justifies it. 

STAFFING 

Everybody has staffing problems, not least 
a technical service. Nearly all the work 
involved is responsible and requires suitably 
qualified librarians. The usual procedure of 
increasing the establishment from the bottom 
does not meet the case and the work has 
either to be divided regionally, using college 
libraries as regional centres, or the central 
administration has to be expanded laterally. 
This again will depend on the method of 


staffing the college libraries, and if this is the 
responsibility of the county library then 
regionalisation of the technical service can 
follow. Existing regional staffs could be 
expanded to do the same job but would 
waste what is already a scarce commodity. 
Stock editing, the preparation of booklists 
and abstracts, and the formation of specialist 
sub-collections all give opportunities for 
science graduates and indeed demand their 
services, but under present conditions it is 
doubtful whether the library can compete 
with the rest of the market. 

In this article I have attempted briefly to 
put forward my own ideas on county tech- 
nical development. It should not be taken 
as a statement of actual practice in any one 
county although, naturally, I have been 
influenced by my experience in Derbyshire. 
There is some danger that in hotly pursuing 
the latest enthusiasm we lose sight of the 
work waiting to be done within the existing 
service. The time has gone when librarians 
generally could afford the luxury of ignorance 
over technical stock, and the move in a 
number of counties towards a_ properly 
constituted technical service represents a 
promising step forward. 
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SIMPLIFYING THE “JOINT GODE” 
By Puitie WaRD 
Cataloguer, Wimbledon Public Libraries 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1957 the writer was instructed, as 
Honorary Secretary of the Private Libraries 
Association, to send to all members a long 
and detailed questionnaire concerning their 
own personal libraries and in particular 
their stock, and a 
possible need for a code of cataloguing rules 
to suit their requirements. 


methods of recording 


After the first forty or fifty full replies were 
analysed, the need for a special code was so 
apparent that the Council at once appointed 


a Committee to compile a new code of 


cataloguing rules sufficiently straightforward 
to be non-professional librarians. 
After two years of correspondence and 
meetings, this Committee, consisting entirely 
of professional librarians with large personal 
libraries, reached a degree of agreement that 
warranted the publication of the new 
“Simplified Cataloguing Rules for general 
use in private libraries: author and title 
entries’ ’. 


used by 


This code was published in 1959 and went 
out of print within seven months. Although 
it was stated that no reprint would be put in 
hand until a_ revised version had _ been 
prepared to meet objections to the original 
rules, the demand was such that the Council 


ordered a further reprint of 500 copies, of 


which nearly 400 have been sold at the time 
of writing. The critical consensus has been 
overwhelmingly in favour of this new code, 
and since even now no single rule has been 
strongly opposed, it may be worth examining 
the “Simplified Cataloguing Rules’’ (hence- 
forth abbreviated to SCR) more closely in 
“Cataloguing Rules: author 
of 1908, which of course 


relation to the 
and title entries” 
remains the code most widely-used not only 
in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 
but also to some extent in the United States, 
where the American Library Association’s 
revision of 1949 is by no means universally 
adopted. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The Committee’s terms of reference in 
compiling SCR were as follows: 


(a) That the rules should be adequate for 
any general private library, from one 
or two hundred volumes, to several 
thousands; that is, they should cover 
contingencies likely to be encountered 
in the library of an educated person. 


(b) That such provision should be made for 
the specialist collector, that later adap- 
tation need not mean re-cataloguing. 


(c) That simple and consistent rules be 
drawn up for cataloguing material 
other than books. 


(d) That all rulings of previous codes be 
reconsidered in the light of the layman’s 
requirements. 


(e) That the uniqueness of each library 
should be fostered rather than stultified 
by the catalogue, and that the rules be 
framed in such a way that modifications 
to certain rules should not impair the 
efficiency of the code. 


In the matter of precedent it will appear 
that the Anglo-American Joint Code (hence- 
forth abbreviated to JC) has formed a useful 
guide, but it is worth observing at this stage 


“that all codes in print in 1957 were sympa- 


thetically considered, and the findings of 
Seymour Lubetzky often put into practice. 
In the notes which follow, opinions and 
decisions of the Committee as a whole are 
set out, with comments by the present 
writer (still the Committee Secretary) re- 
served for the closing paragraph. 


Bearing in mind the bias of the English 
professional librarian towards the JC, refer- 
ence will be made in this comparative 
survey only to the JC. The important 
sections in the two codes are as outlined 
on next page: 
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SCR 

1. Author entry: selection of heading 4: 
2. Personal author entry: form of 

name ass 
3. Corporate author entry II: 
4. Title Entry = 
5. Title entry: form of title entry Ss 
6. Miscellaneous rules: Special types 

of material 13: 

47 


Within these six main sections, amendments 
to the JC will be considered in this descending 
order of practical importance to users of 


SCR: 

(a) Addition to JC (in a simplified code 
naturally limited) ; 

(b) Alteration of JC (not in order, but in 
ruling) ; 

(c) Relocation of JC rules; 

(d) Exclusion of JC rules. 


AuTHOR ENTRY : SELECTION OF HEADING 
Nothing is added in this section, since the 
principle is outlined in Rule 1 of SCR and 
underlined in the other three rules. Alter- 
ation is made to Rule 2 (JC 2) in the form of 
heading adopted. The example given is: 


Ocsurn, William F., joint author. 


where JC would elaborate the heading to: 
Ocsurn, William F., and Nimxorr, Meyer F. 
There is advice to make a reference or added 
entry under other names if desired, but no 
requirement as in JC. 

SCR 3 takes in JC rules 13-15 and 17-20, 


with the exception of “chrestomathies”’ in 


JC 18, and a further relocation of JC is 


Rule 21, which SCR places immediately 
after Rule 3: “Collections and similar works” 
at 4. Excluded from SCR are all the other 
rules in this part of JC, such as 6 (“Carto- 
graphers’’) and 12 (‘Bulls’), which do no 
more than follow the SCR basic Rule 1 
**Make the author entry under the name of 
the author, whether personal or corporate, 
or under some substitute for it as provided 
in these rules”. The relocation of JC 5 
(“Engravers”) and JC 8 (“‘Music’’) to the 
section for special types of material has been 
approved in all quarters, 


No. of rules jc 


22 ~=Personal authors: under whom as author 
Personal authors: under what part or 


35 form of name 
54 Corporate bodies as authors 
18 Title Entry 
14 Titles 
Miscellaneous rules 
31 
174 


PERSONAL AUTHOR ENTRY : FORM oF NAME 


Although no new rule is added to this 
section of SCR, several will appear un- 
recognisable to the student of JC. It is worth 
quoting in particular SCR g (‘‘Forename 
entry”’), which covers JC 31, 32 and 36. 

SCR Rule g—Forename entry. Enter under 
their forenames saints, popes, ruling princes, 
princes of the blood, and others known 
primarily by their forenames. 

ATHANASIUS, Saint. 

Cuar.es II, Aing of Great Britain. 

Joun of Salisbury. 


Marie ANNE DE BoursBon, Princesse de 
Conti. 


Prius IX, Pope. 
Tuomas the Rhymer. 


If the forename is used as the entry-word, it 
is desirable to add to the forename any 
epithet, by-name, or adjective of origin by 
which the person is usually known .. . 
Apart from this rule, SCR 5 covers 
JC 23-24, SCR 10 covers 31, 45 and 46, 
and SCR 11 covers JC 33-34. The single 
problem of pseudonyms and sobriquets is 
dealt with in SCR 12, while JC takes up 
38 and 39 with the matter. SCR 13 covers 
JC 40-41, SCR 14 merges JC 43-44, and the 
principle of JC 49-51 is covered in SCR 15. 
SCR omits JC 28-30 (aspects of forename 
forms) and SCR 42, thought to be too rare 
an occurrence to warrant attention. JC rules 
52-56 on Oriental writers, Hebrew, Indic 
and other Oriental names are omitted from 
SCR on the grounds that any private lib- 
rarian owning a number of such _ books 
would be sufficiently acquainted with the 
language concerned to compile personal 
working rulings. The Committee would in 
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no circumstances omit these rules—or some 
reasonable alternative—in a simplified code 
intended solely institutional libraries. 
The only other omission from JC in this 
section of SCR is JC 57, whose ruling is 
again thought superfluous: 


JG Rule 57 


for 


Editors, ete. 


editors, translators, continuators, etc. are 
subject to the same rules as the names of 
authors. 
CorRPORATE AUTHOR ENTRY 

Roughly one-fifth of JC rules in this 
section remain in SCR, so that new rules 


are absent. A major alteration is the refusal 
in SCR to distinguish between the antiquated 
SCR 24 


decision, 


societies-institutions terminology. 
covers JC 77 but reverses the 
ruling: 

Enter guilds under the form of their 
name commonly used, qualifying their 
name by the name of the city in which 
they are situated. 


Company, London 
not 

COMMONALITY OF THE 
STATIONERS OF THE 


STATIONERS’ 


WARDEN AND 
MysTERY AND ART Of! 
Crry or LONDON. 


An important relocation occurs in SCR 19 
“Civil actions and criminal trials’’, which 
promotes JC 132-133 from the “Miscellaneous 
Rules”’ to the main body of the code. The 
usual compression results from consistency 
and simplification: SCR 20, for example, 
covering JC 72, 78, 82-85, 90 and 93. 
SCR 25 takes in JC 100 and 102-105. 
Omitted in the process of simplification are 
twenty-two of the rules in this section, 
among which are those dealing with pleas, 
constitutional conventions, orders of knight- 
hood, religious denominations, _ political 
parties, Indian schools of the United States 
Indian service (Rule 88), American state 
institutions and agricultural experiment 
stations, classes of citizens, and exploring 
expeditions, none of which need trouble a 
cataloguer of a private or public library who 
is able to apply common sense to professional 
procedure. The Committee felt throughout 
its deliberations that this section of JC was 
the weakest, and it may be that “Corporate 
Author Entry” is the strongest in SCR. 


The names of 


* 
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Tire ENTRY 

The Committee had little to criticise in 
the JC section on title entry, other than the 
misplacing of rules for periodicals in the 
main code: JC 121-125 become SCR 42 
“Periodical Publications”’ in the final section 
on special types of material. SCR 27 takes 
in JC 112-118 on the subject of anonymous 
works, while SCR 28 groups together sagas 
and sacred books (SC 119-120), since these 
related problems require similar treatment. 
An alteration in ruling appears in the note 
to SCR 29, where Festschriften are to be 


entered under the name of the person 
honoured. 
Form oF TirLte Entry 


SCR 32-34 compress most of JC’s fourteen 
rules on this subject. Students are advised 
to use R. B. KcKerrow’s “Introduction to 
bibliography for literary students’’ for early 
books, but no guidance at all is given for 
translation and transliteration, since these 
problems would not arise in the personal 
library of a linguist. 

Epition ; IMPRINT ; COLLATION 

SCR 35 deals with “Statement of Edition’, 
and varies in two respects from JC 148, 
entitled “Edition”: 

“The statement edition should be 
regarded as part of a book’s title even if it 
does not appear on the title-page’, and 
again: 

“It is important to distinguish between 
the terms ‘impression’ and ‘edition’, since 
only the latter is to be noted in the entry.” 


of 


SCR 36-38 cover rules on imprint which 
are dealt with by JC 150-157. These are 
straightforward, but add a simplification in 
SCR 37 “Publisher or Printer’ 

“After the place of publication, 
publisher’s name should be given 
standard form.” 
A. & C. Black not 
Heinemann __ not 
Oxford U.P. not 


SCR 39-41 on collation give ample scope 
for alternative entry and omission, while 
recommending as full a collation as possible 
for the owner’s more complete appreciation 
of a book. The more essential features of 


the 


in a 


Adam and Charles Black 
William Heinemann 
Oxford University Press. 
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collation are underlined in SCR, while 
JC makes no distinction. SCR 39 adds some 
abbreviations for the description of types of 
illustration: examples are ‘“‘frontis.”’, 
“engr.t.p.”, “‘pls.”, ‘“‘photos.’’, ‘“‘ports.”’, 
“facsims.”’, ‘“‘diagrs.”’, “bibliogs.”, and 
“append.”’. 

There is an especial need to note the 
limiting of an edition or the presence of an 
author’s or illustrator’s signature in personal 
libraries, where a large number of privately 
printed volumes may be kept. Binding 
style and typeface are thus worth recording, 
though the noting of size may not be as 
desirable as in an institutional library. SCR 
omits JC 165 (Atlases which accompany any 
given work), neither has it a rule for imper- 
fect copies, since few private librarians 
would admit an imperfect book into their 
stock. 


SpeciAL Types OF MATERIAL 

SCR relegates other types of material to 
the end of the code: 

“Certain forms of publication cannot 
satisfactorily be catalogued by the foregoing 
rules. Many will not usually be found in a 
home library, and are here ignored: business 
archives, films and microfilms, and lantern 
slides. Coins and medals are also excluded. 
Six classes of material are more usually 
found, however: 

Rule 42, Periodical Publications; 

Rule 43, Maps; 

Rule 44, Sheet music and scores; 

Rule 45, Gramophone records; 

Rule 46, Manuscripts; 

Rule 47, Paintings, engravings, and 

prints.”” 

JC goes to great lengths in 121-125 to 
explain the entry of many basically similar 
types of periodical publication that SCR 42 
may appear slightly shocking to professional 
students: 

“Periodicals, newspapers, annuals, year- 
books, directories issued annually, and 
almanacs should be entered under title, 
except where the editor or publisher is 
better known... 

Picture Posrt. 

WHITAKER’S ALMANACK .. . 

SCR goes even farther in 43 (Maps), 
however, for the JC decision to enter under 
cartographer is reversed in favour of a 
virtual subject entry: 


> 
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“For a general collection of modern maps, 
entry should be made under the largest 
geographical area (usually continent) in 
which the subject of the map is situated. It 
will be necessary to use sub-headings in most 
cases. The title will rarely be used as the 
heading. 

Arrica. Kenya. Nairobi...” 

SCR 43 has a relatively long explanation 
of items in map entries, together with a note 
on arranging the entries. JC 6 was the first 
rule of the code to be criticised, and it must be 
unusual for public libraries to adopt ]C6 today. 

SCR 44 covers JC 8-g (Music), and ihe 
“British Catalogue of Music’? entry B57- 
50012 is quoted in full with approval. 
Gramophone records were naturally omitted 
in the 1908 code, but there can exist no 
justification for their exclusion from a code 
for the 1960’s. 

The committee felt that JC 22 (Manu- 
scripts) was inadequate, and compiled the 
following for home library use: 

Rule 46. Manuscripts. In general, MS. 
should be treated like printed books. 
If no tide exists, it will be necessary to 
invent one. Manuscripts should be 
described in greater detail than the mass- 
produced book, and the entries should 


include information gleaned from any 
other source. The commonest form of 
manuscript material found in_ private 


libraries is the autograph letter, which 

should be entered under the writer. 

SCR 47 deals with JC 5 (Engravers) as 
well as paintings and prints, which are 
excluded from JC, though in the Committee’s 
opinion the artist is as much the author of a 
painting or print as the cartographer is of a 
map. SCR omits JC 129 on inscriptions. 


CONCLUSION 


The work of the Committee was not 
primarily invention or alteration, as can be 
seen from the above summary, but simplifi- 
cation, and if the SCR has little that is new 
to add to cataloguing theory, it may certainly 
claim the negative virtue of clarity coupled 
with evident consistency. Apart from re- 
grouping rules into more logical divisions 
of the code, the SCR Committee has cleared 
the way for the more fundamental issues 
which are now concerning all cataloguers. 

The present writer quarrels with only a 
few minor points in the new code; indeed 
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the meetings and correspondence were 
remarkable for the high degree of unanimity 
on many changes and the swing towards a 
more liberal application of hitherto rigid 
JC “doctrine” is perhaps only a reflection of 
the swing in classification from enumeration 
to synthesis. One could have wished that 
reference or added entry be made for the 
performer in SCR 45 (Gramophone records) 
and not simply a main entry under composer. 
The example in SCR 31 (Series entry) for 
the Loeb classical library should probably be 
altered so that author arrangement would 
follow a division into Greek authors and 
Roman authors. <A _ practical advantage 
possessed by JC over SCR is that of printing 
sample cards, but we are persuaded that a 
similar section for SCR would have been too 
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costly in terms of production expenses. The 
reason for SCR’s being without an index may 
well be that the code’s brevity assures ease of 
reference, but to those unfamiliar with it, 
an index is most desirable. Unlike JC, 
however, SCR includes a select bibliography, 
but there are no notes on transliteration. 

Sales of SCR have been gratifying, as have 
been comments by tutors of librarianship 
interested in comparative code study. But 
SCR was written for the general public, and 
the home librarians who have bought the 
code, and are now using it (some under 
expert guidance) assure us of its value. 
Professional advice and criticism will help 
us to improve SCR: please do not hesitate to 
write. 


Gardening Over My Shoulder 


SOME ASPECTS OF STOCK CONTROL 
By A. C. Jones, F.L.A. 


Brown’s MANUAL (1949) offers a set of rules 
of thumb for the discarding of library books, 
and students are all too willing to swallow 
and when necessary regurgitate these rules 
in the apparent belief that they are capable 
of strict and universal application. All 
general works of science, for example, 
“‘which are not of classic rank and have been 
efficiently superseded’’, may be discarded. 
“All ordinary text-books of every science, 
save mathematics and occult science, may 
usually be discarded when ten years old.” 

When allowance has been made for the 
changed pattern of publishing during the 
last ten years such “rules”? are not without 
value as general guidance, but they must be 
broken frequently without compunction. For 
stock editing, of which this weeding-out 
process forms a part, is essentially an art 
rather than a science. Whether a particular 
book retains shelf-value in a_ particular 
library at a particular time can be determined 
not by rule of thumb but by an acute per- 
ception of local tastes and interests, of 
alternative books available and of the many 
influences which affect the individual’s choice 
of “‘the right book’’. 

Brown, moreover, offers a straight choice 
between heaven and hell, open shelves or the 
refuse bin, whereas most librarians by now 


have found it expedient to introduce the 
purgatory of a reserve stock or stack room, 
a twilight area to which are usually con- 
signed books considered to retain some 
permanent value but whose use does not 
earn them space on the open shelves. But 
that also is a rule of thumb, and the decisions 
we make in practice are often a lot more 
subtle than we give ourselves credit for. 
The position is further complicated, or 
simplified, by the development of co- 
operative storage and subject specialization 
schemes of one kind or another, the existence 
of which encourages more lighthearted dis- 
-carding than heretofore, and also tends to 
weaken the traditional need for each library 
to maintain a bookstock containing some- 
thing about everything. 


It is when we are deciding between open 
shelves and reserve stock that familiarity 
with the habits of our own readers is parti- 
cularly important. We all know that there 
are many books which are never asked for 
once they have been placed in reserve stock, 
though they will maintain a steady if un- 
spectacular circulation from open shelves. 
Such books must either be retained on open 
shelves or discarded out of hand, there can 
be no half measures. All books which are 
more likely to be picked up and enjoyed by 
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the browsing reader than sought out by 
the deliberately purposeful borrower come 
into this category. So too do certain books 
for deliberate seekers which will be looked 
for but never asked for if not readily avail- 
able; Bicknell on Bedwetting is my favourite 
example. To hide such a book away would 
virtually amount to censorship, since access 
to it would be effectually restricted. What- 


ever its rate of circulation such a book, if 


retained at all, must be on the open shelf. 
One useful piece of information in most 
cases is the frequency with which a book is 
being read—or at least borrowed. A date 
label can tell us this, though we must beware 
the occasional twelve issues in five months 
which represent only the same slow reader’s 
consecutive renewals. But there can be no 
rule of thumb even about frequency of issue. 
To ban from the open shelves all books 
which have not been out for two years, or 
for five years, or six times in the last four 


years, would consign to the stack some of 


those standard works which a searching 
reader has the right to expect to find, and a 
less purposeful reader has the right to be 
allowed to stumble upon. 

The student can only feel his way into this 
subject by considering actual cases, and even 
then must remember that the different 
circumstances in his own library might 
demand different decisions on the same 
evidence. For example, where shelves are 
tight we must take a second look at any book 
which has not been borrowed within twelve 
months; where space is more generously 
available a hiatus of several years might not 
be considered unreasonable. The cases 
which follow, taken from one particular 
library, must be viewed in this light. 

It is good to be able to begin with an 
example which will surely be generally 
accepted : 

Atkins, J. W. H. 
antiquity. 2 vols. 1952. 

This work has been out steadily once each 
year since it was purchased on publication. 
Its purchase was perhaps a mistake, but 
obviously a small demand exists. Equally 
obviously it is not a book for browsers, so we 
can transfer it to the stack with an easy 
mind. 

W. H. Auden’s The enchaféd flood, or The 
romantic iconography of the sea (1951) has also 
settled down to one issue a year since it was 
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bound in 1957, but would it really be asked 
for if transferred to reserve stock ? The bold 
decision would be to discard, or to replace 
with a bright new copy, but a further lease 
of life on the open shelf seems a happy 
compromise. 

It is surprising to find that Demetrios 
Capetankis: a Greek poet in England (1947) 
circulated steadily until 1957, then stopped 
abruptly. There is obviously no more need 
for it here, but since it was published before 
the introduction of our regional subject 
specialization scheme it is possibly not in 
stock at the appropriate specializing library, 
and will be offered. 

Norman Douglas poses a problem. Old 
Calabria and Looking back each issued eight 
times during the last twelve months, as did 
Nancy Cunard’s study, Grand man. But what 
is to be done with Late harvest, which has not 
been out once in three years? It is quite 
a nice copy, or replacement might be the 
answer. Relegation to stack seems invidious, 
so it remains on the shelf for the browsers. 

It is very tempting to leave Holbrook 


Jackson’s The reading of books (1946) there too, 


but it has been out only once in nearly five 
years, and the stack beckons. A _ bolder 
librarian with a smaller stack would perhaps 
throw away both this and the Auden, but 
we must feed our hopes and give way some- 
times to sentiment. 

Robert Lynd’s Books and authors (1929), 
Edwin Muir’s Essays on literature and society 
(1949) and Eric Bentley’s The modern theatre: 
a study of dramatists and the drama (1948) all 
died on us in 1957. They were all published 
before co-operative storage schemes were 
generally established, so they can usefully 
be offered to specializing libraries. Edith 
Sitwell’s Poet’s notebook (1943) on the other 
hand has been reprinted since 1950. But 
our copy has gone nearly two years without 
a reader, so reluctantly into the stack it goes. 
(A book for seekers rather than browsers ?). 

Our rebound edition of Dryden’s Dramatic 
essays did well until 1956, then slumped to 
one or two issues a year. The stack seems 
unmerited—and anyway, think of the brow- 
sers. Obviously a more attractive new copy 
is indicated. 

Plays are a problem. They may be asked 
for individually from a catalogue (ours or 
the British Drama League’s), but often even 
the seeker needs to browse through a large 
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shelf stock, counting characters and scene 

changes. Plays in the stack are largely 

wasted; leave a good stock on the shelf. 

(Rule of thumb !). 

Personal choice must often govern the 
lighter literature. Robert Benchley’s Ten 
years in a quandary (1951), well worn but still 
circulating, is withdrawn, not replaced. 
Thurber country, on the other hand, must be 
replaced, while Stephen Leacock’s Literary 
Lapses goes into reserve stock. (Right or 
wrong ”). 

With one exception the works of Gertrude 
Stein stopped circulating here two years ago. 
Her Novel of thank you still goes well, as do 
critical works about her. Perhaps she could 
really do with a special display, or a reading 
list ? But I put her into reserve stock. (Was 
that wrong ?). 

Finally, a perhaps even more contro- 
versial example: here is Gordon Home’s 
Mediaeval London (1927), heavily rebound, 
still circulating well, but out of print and 
only doubtfully replaceable secondhand. 
Should it be left on the open shelf to be read 
to death? Duplicated at any price, to be 
read to death again? Or transferred to 
reserve stock as a kind of protective custody, 
to be preserved for the seekers ? 

No, there cannot possibly be rules of 
thumb about the weeding out of a library’s 
bookstock. But certain considerations must 
always be borne in mind whenever the fate 
of a book is in the balance, and these considers 
ations can usefully be summarized. 

1. How frequently is the book being used? This 
must be related to the norm in the 
library, conditioned as it is bound to be 
by the adequacy of shelf space. Rate of issue 
may be more important than recency, 
though recency may sometimes indicate a 
revival of interest. 

2. Is this a book for browsers or for seekers? If 
browsers’ books are not worth keeping on 
the open shelf they are not worth keeping 
at all. 

3. Is the book worth keeping at all, regardless of 
the use being made of it? Out-of-dateness, 
accuracy, quality of writing, presentation 
and production must all be considered. 

4. Is the book physically unattractive, or likely 
soon to be worn ovt ? If so, is it replaceable, 
or should steps be taken to preserve it ? 

5. Has the book been superseded, either by a new 
edition or by another book on the subject? A 
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newer and better book does not necessarily 

supersede an old and familiar text. 

6. Is the book part of a special collection? Most 
public libraries now co-operate in schemes 
of regional subject specialization. In the 
case of books in such special collections 
the responsibility for preserving is increased, 
and relatively early transfer of a copy to 
reserve stock may often be desirable. 

7. Is an act of limited censorship considered to be 
justified? I use the term deliberately and 
perhaps unfairly to emphasize the fact 
that segregation of books on sex and 
anatomy makes them less accessible to 
serious readers as well as to those who 
would abuse them. Any such decision 
must be taken with the greatest care. 

In most cases the key to our decision will 
lie in the amount of use being made of a book 
on the open shelf, as revealed by the number 
of recent issues. While this information is 
readily available from the date label it is 
right that we should make full use of it. 
Yet it is a distracting piece of information, 
tempting us to give insufficient weight to the 
answers to questions 3 to 6 above. Photo- 
charging, by eliminating the date label, robs 
us of this highly regarded piece of infor- 
mation, and this has been urged as a serious 
defect of the system. But it also removes the 
distraction. In a library where photo- 
charging is in use the stock-editor must either 
devise other means of assessing the use made 
of books, or must ignore that criterion 
altogether, concentrating instead on merit 
and the balance of his stock. This must call 
for a greater knowledge of books and 
readers, but should also result in a higher 
standard of open shelf stock. 

, Weeding out and transplanting constitute 

only one part of the work of the librarian- 

gardener. They involve personal judgments 
about which there must frequently be 
differences of opinion, and the examples 
recited in this article will be no exceptions. 

Rules of thumb, I have suggested, are 

incompatible with green fingers, and if we 

would keep a live and healthy bookstock 
the broadest of general principles must be 
applied to a variety of local considerations. 

Some further discussion of these principles, 

and of their application in such examples as 

those quoted here, could be of great value to 
both practitioners and to the students whose 
touching faith in Brown prompted this article. 
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Boptey Heap Monocrapus: Rudyard 
Kipling by Rosemary Sutcliffe. Walter 
de la Mare by Leonard Clark. J. M. 
Barrie by Roger Lancelyn Green and 
Beatrix Potter by Marcus Crouch. 7s. 6d. 
net each. 

These agreeable little Monographs run to 
between 60 and 75 pages, each with a fron- 
tispiece of their subject. The format is bright 
and the contents for the most part are 
written in a facile style which should 
encourage children to follow up the titles in 
the bibliographies which conclude each 
volume. 


Harris Pusiic Lisrary: Children’s Library 

Magazine. Volume 10, number 2. 

The Autumn issue of the Children’s 
Library Magazine maintains the standards 
which have brought wide praise for its 
predecessors. Contributors to this issue have 
come from many parts of the world; many 
of them show both considerable industry 
and imagination. The whole is a most 
creditable production worthy of the widest 
support. 


Wuo’s Wuo In GUuILDFORD, GODALMING 
AND WOKING. 102 pages. Pullman Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This ““Who’s Who” joins a series which so 
far covers Ipswich, Maidstone, Norwich and 
Northampton and is_ constructed along 
traditional lines to cover the prominent 
citizens of these districts. 


CassELL’s DrrReEcTORY OF PUBLISHING IN 
GREAT Britain, THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND IRELAND. 1960-1961. 


The Directory is stated to be intended as 
a hand-book of information for publishers 
and other people connected with the book 
trade who either live in the territories it 
covers or come to visit those countries. The 
publishing firms selected are in the main 
those who publish a considerable number of 
new titles every year, or who are notable for 
some other reason. Full publiographical 
details of each firm are given, from the 
names of the Directors to the firm’s subject 
specialities. The volume lists overseas repre- 
sentation, societies and associations, Govern- 
ment agencies, details of literary prizes and 
contains a list of trade reference books and 
periodicals amongst many other items of 
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supplementary information. Its 395 pages 
would appear to be a necessity in all reference 
departments. 


Mrs. 
MANAGEMENT. 
Ltd. 50s. net. 
We are becoming quite blasé over new 

cookery books with their sumptuous spreads, 
their colourful plates, and their exotic ven- 
tures into foreign kitchens, but a new Mrs. 
BEETON is always an event, and a link with 
past romance. Was Isabella Beeton not the 
first and boldest friend of the Bride, all over 
the English-speaking world; was not she 
responsible for that confident sweep into the 
kitchen (Beeton under arm) to find the 
lasting way to her man’s heart ? 

Her mastery is not so much in telling us 
the number of eggs to beat, but in her firm 
commonsense methods of carrying out the 
instructions. 

Apart from the huge cookery section, it is 
a complete Household Library in one volume, 
and so up-to-date that we are told “when 
replacing washers in modern taps, the flow 
of water is automatically cut off’. The 
contributors to this volume have faithfully 


BEETON’s COOKERY AND HovusEHOLD 
1960. Ward Lock & Co. 
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maintained Mrs. Beeton’s essential quality— 
that of conserving her pupil’s energy, and 
thus taking the drudgery out of her duties. 


J. D. STEWART TRAVELLING 
BURSARY 


Tue J. D. Stewart Travelling Bursary was 
awarded by the London and Home Counties 
Branch Committee in 1957 to mark Mr. 
Stewart’s long and unbroken service to the 
Branch. In 1959 Mrs. Peggy Heeks won the 
award of £25 and visited France and 
Denmark, while in 1960 Mrs. Thelma 
Bristow gained the bursary and visited Russia. 

For 1961 and succeeding years, the award 
stands at {50. All applicants must be per- 
sonal members of the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the Library Association 
and they must have already passed, or be 
exempt from the First Professional examina- 
tion and be actively engaged in studying for 
the Registration or Final examination, or 
for the Diploma of the University of London 
School of Librarianship and Archives. Appli- 
cants must declare that they are making an 
overseas visit for the specific purpose of 
studying librarianship and visiting overseas 
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SELECTED FOR INCLUSION IN THE EXHIBITION BRITISH BOOK-PRODUCTION 1960 


This scholarly study of typography, which covers fully all 
varieties of type design from the invention of the art up to 
the nineteenth century, is the result of many years of 
research by Mr. Johnson, who by now needs no intro- 
duction. The author has completely revised this new 
edition, and the numerous facsimiles of typography have 
been specially chosen for the purpose of illustrating the 
evelopment of the various forms. 


Bound in Quarter-cloth 
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libraries and the successful applicant will 
be required to submit a written report on 
return to this country. 

Intending applicants for the 1961 award 
can obtain the full conditions and an 
application form from Mr. H. G. T. Chris- 
topher, A L.A., Honorary Secretary/Trea- 
surer, Penge Public Library, 194 Anerley 
Road, S.E.20. Completed applications must 
be in Mr. Christopher’s hands not later than 
Ist January, 1961. 


PROFILE 





Ernest A. Savage, LL.D., F.L.A. 


From 1890, when Ernest Savage began in 
libraries, to 1914, the avowed aim of public 
libraries was popular education of a Victorian 
liberal kind — history, literature, art — 
“Shakespeare and the musical glasses’’, for 
men the Arnoldian “best that has been 


thought and said’’, for women the variant of 


“spiring round”? with Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
for youth the Y.M.C.A. and Blackie’s Self- 
Culture. Literature was derivative, Tennyson 
its protagonist, art the effeminate aestheticism 
of Pater and Ruskin, history the playground 
of thesis schools and academic case-makers. 
Librarians gently sighed over Bewick wood- 
cuts, the beauty of illegible Morris printing, 
and like bookish vogues and curiosities. A 
leisurely, not unpleasant life of smug medio- 
crity in a settled world. 

In the first war descendants of the senti- 
mental Wilhelm Meisters hurled abroad the 
products of their unsentimental proficiency 
in technology. 
the conflict and assuaging economic dis- 
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tresses in the jos impelled Europe and 
America to higher productivity. The swing 
from old-time studies to intensive practical 
invention was completed in the second war. 
Everyone, particularly educators (librarians 
among them) had to face squarely exacting 
problems of survival, if possible prosperity, 
in relentless technical competition. Govern- 
ment and administration for the well-being 
and happiness of people had become ever 
more difficult in societies embittered by 
national and racial antagonisms which 
quicker physical and instant visual and oral 
communication was so rapidly spreading the 
world over. One craft alone, photography, 
has had a power not second in revolutionary 
effect to printing in the fifteenth century. 
Soon no parish pump will exist. 

With this abounding technical develop- 
ment Savage has observed industrial pioneers 
in research becoming more appreciative of 
librarianship’s art in collecting and ordering 
and bringing knowledge to the point of use. 
A library is organized exhibited knowledge, 
not rows of loosely-related books. People 
willingly pay the B.B.C., paper-back publishers 
and profit-making book-lenders for supplying 
thin-smear culture and kill-time amusement; 
in these fields librarianship had a beginning, 
but never an end, and can have no future. 
Modern librarians develop book force in 
their collecting. Their libraries are subject- 
built, intensively-expounded, user-centred, 
wide in generality or strong in speciality. 
More and more (Savage has been delighted 
to note) the status of librarians has been 
raised. They are now honoured key-men in 
universities, technical colleges, research sta- 
tions, industry, commerce, administration 
and intercommunication. Naturally, they 
are the first to feel the impact of new know- 
ledge ever being heaped up, and to realize 
its significance to their readers and students. 


In Savage’s experience the Library Associ- 
ation is slow to meet change. Gone are the 
librarians who were disciples of Blades’s 
Pentateuch of Printing and Dibdin’s Library 
Companion, the poetasters, bookplate and 
epitaph collectors, genealogical and anti- 
quarian grubbers. But town librarians who 
took over the Association long held back from 
modern librarianship. They let a remnant 
of the old-type librarians keep the rate- 
limit. Always they have had a hovering 
doubt about the kind of education that 
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makes a librarian. They turned their minds 
against specialization in subject _ biblio- 
graphy and reluctantly assented to a few 
professional sections when more, of more 
Every trade 
organization 


independence, were wanted. 
and profession own 
except librarianship. Our Association is 
still the omnibus one of 1877. Local authority 
members, delegated only once or twice and 
therefore-ill-informed on our affairs, flap 
nonsense at meetings where only librarians 
ought to speak and vote, but reform, which 
Savage advocated in the L. A. Council, and 
in THe Liprary Wor.-p as long ago as 
October 1947, is slow in coming. At our 
conferences many of our librarians are still 
led poodles. 


has its 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Wor Lp.” 

22nd September, 1960. 
Sir, 

In ‘Memorabilia’ (THe Lisrary Wor Lp, 
September, 1960, p. 67) there is a reference 
to token charging which is, I feel, very 
confusing. There are two token charging 
methods in use in this country, differing 
widely in conception and _practice—the 
Westminster system and the Worthing system. 
So far as I am aware the Westminster 
system, designed to suit the unique circum- 
stances obtaining at its Central Library, has 
not been copied elsewhere. The method 
which has been adopted widely throughout 
this country is the Worthing Token System, 
designed to provide extremely fast, simple 


and inexpensive charging for all types of 


public library and applicable to any classes 
of books for which location records are con- 
sidered expendable or uneconomic. 

I would agree that no ideal charging 
system has been found, and many librarians 
have introduced local variations of the 
methods developed and practised here and 
described by me in the L.A.R. for July, 1956. 
Nevertheless, they are essentially the same as 
the Worthing system, and I suggest that 
adoption of the nomenclature I have proposed 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


would avoid confusion of thought when 
reference is made to token charging. 
Yours faithfully, 

L. M. BickerToN. 
Chief Librarian and Curator. 


Public Libraries 
Worthing. 


P.S. I understand that Kensington uses a 
token charging system on the Westminster 
pattern. 


Tue Epiror, 
“THe Liprary Wor p.”’ 
Sir, 27th September, 1960. 
There have been two editions of the 
“Catalogue of the Lending Library of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers’’ since the 
1950 edition mentioned by Miss Somerville 
in her “Bibliography of electrical engineering 
—1”’, 
The first was in 1956 and the second 
dated 1959 (B6o-11275). 
Yours faithfully, 
R. F. ATrKins. 
Deputy Borough Librarian. 


Central Library, 
Bromley. 





New 
Micro Publications 
1960 


William Blake—Illuminated Books from the 
Fitzwilliam Museum (Colour) 


Burke—Dormant and Extinct Peerages 


(Out-of-Print) 
Evans—Conceptions of property from 
Horrington to Marx (Thesis) 
Trotter—Histology of British Mosses 
(Colour) 
and many other titles available on micro- 
film, fiche or card or in full-size Xerox. 
For a free catalogue, list of new 1960 
releases, lists of items on your particular 
subject or details of the latest micro 
projects write to :— 


MICRO METHODS LTD. 


Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
17 Denbigh Street, London, S.W.1. 


East 

















